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I WAS HUNGRY, AND YE GAVE ME TO EAT. 



ij 



Paul Richards was a poor hard-working 
artisan in the town of Nottingham. II o work- 
ed the whole day in the great Stocking-factory 
of Dal ton and Brothers, to support his wife 
and five children, and with his utmost toil made 
but a poor living after all. Paul, like many 
of his countrymen, had married without much 
thought as to how his family was to live. He 
and Mary and little Johnnie got on very well ; 
but when besides Johnnie came Kate, and Giles, 
and Robert, and Fred, to be fed and clothed, 
it was not so easy a matter to find bread, and 
bacon, and rent, and coals for all. Paul looked 
down-hearted, and Mary grew very thin; for 
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though they were r^cellent Catholics and toler- 
ably instructed, w<y Mly cares must press upon 
the stoutest hearts, when hunger comes in at 
the door. Paul's worn looks at length struck 
the good Priest who visited and attended the 
poor in that part of Nottingham, and he was 
not slow in asking the cause. Paul gladly 
told him his griefs, and said the workhouse 
was staring him in the face for himself and his 
children. " But that would be a pity," said 
the good man. " You must throw up your 
work then altogether, and take the children 
away from school." " T cannot help it, Sir," 
answered Paul, rather doggedly. " We can- 
not starve ; I can only get part work now, and 
five mouths to fill besides our own. I love to 
have them learn, but we cannot starve." " Have 
you spoken to Mr. Dalton ? " " No Sir ; " he 
has so many to give to, and what can he do? 
He might feed half Nottingham if he once 
began. They say the workhouse is enough 
for the poor." " Who says so ? not Mr. Dalton. 
Go to him I advise you and ask his advice - 
when things come to the worst, go into the 
house and make the best of it, but trv first if 
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anything better can be, done." Paul bright- 
ened up and went to Mr. Dalton. He was 
sitting with a smiling countenance, listening to 
his littxe daughter's first attempts on the piano, 
after a long and wearisome day ; but when h© 
heard that one of his men wished to see him, 
he got up from his easy chair and sent for him 
into his study. " Oh ! Richards ! How are 
you ? What can I do for you ? Speak out, 
and do not be afraid to tell me every thing." 

u Sir, I am afraid w r e must go into the work- 
house ; unless I have constant work I cannot 
keep my family and pay rent too." 

" I can't give you constant work, I'm afraid 
Richards. Trade is bad, and every thing very 
dear, as you know as well as I do." 

" Yes, Sir, it really seems contrary o' pur- 
pose like. The more mouths there are to fill, 
the dearer things get, in the way of food or 
rent, I am sure I have done my utmost, Sir. 
I sometimes work eleven hours a-day, but Mary 
is so sickly like, and poor little BoVs accident 
makes him quite helpless, so that her time is 
mostly taken up with tending him. We have 
had them taught as far as lay in our power, 
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and that goes against me worse than all;, foi 
in the poor-house they take 'em to the school 
and teach 'em their own way, and we should 
have little or nothing to do with 'em. But I 
suppose we must go." 

There was a long pause, but it was not for 
want of thought or attention. The state of 
*he poorer classes had always engaged Mr. 
Dalton's time and attention ; latterly it had en- 
gaged and nearly overwelmed him. He saw 
the highly artificial state into which a great 
commercial country, with a forced and exces- 
sive population was brought. He saw the 
evils and the miseries of such a state, physical, 
mental, and moral. But it was more difficult 
to see the evils than to apply remedies. This 
requires means, and skill, and knowledge. At 
length, he said : " Do you belong to any ben- 
efitclub, Richards 9 " " No Sir : I had a mind 
to join the Odd-fellows, but it did not seem to 
me altogether right, and Mary was against it." 
" Go home to-night, then, Richards, and I 
will think over what can be done , stay \ you 
shall have some supper first, and a little beer." 
Mr. Balton rang the bell, and very soon a good 
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bone of beef with bread and cheese and a jug 
of ale was brought in. Paul was silent, some* 
thing seemed to prevent him from speaking. 
Mr. Dalton said : " Do you wish to carry your 
supper home? Do just as you like— what 
have you had to-day ? " 

" We have had two crusts between us all ; " 
and in making this avowal in a stifled voice, 
the strong and sinewy artisan hid his face in 
his hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Those who have seen a man's tears, and 
know how unwillingly, and only when the heart 
is wrung, they are shed, will know what Mr. 
1 )alton felt. After many vain attempts to com- 
mand his emotion, he put half a sovereign into 
Paul's hand and bid him good night, and 
then sat down to consider what was to be done 
not only for him, but for hundreds who with 
him him shared the same lot. Bessie Dalton 
coaxed her nurse long to stay up and finish 
the "Blue Bells of Scotland" for papa, but 
nurae knew pretty well that the times were 
mich as to debar for him child-like amusement, 
and that domestic pleasures must give way to 
a crowd of absorbing cares. She carried off 
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Miss Bessie long before her father had solve* 
his painful and perplexing problem. 

Solved indeed it could not be, but next 
morning Mr. Dalton had come to some con 
elusions. He exerted all his influence to 
obtain more work for Richards, and then he 
sent for his next brother, who was the only 
other partner then in England, and two more 
Catholic friends of his acquaintance, and con- 
sulted with them on the formation of a Guild, 
which should possess funds sufficient to keep 
so many artisans during the intervening weeks, 
when work was not to be had. They unan- 
imously agreed as to the excellence of the 
plan, but demurred as to the funds. Mr. 
Dalton engaged, if they would put down a 
certain sum, to fill up the remainder himself. 
The Guild of St. Aloysius was accordingly 
formed, and submitted to the approbation of 
the clergy, who gave full consent to the plan, 
Paux Richards was the first man enrolled ; his, 
and other poor men's weekly subscriptions wer<3 
small, but many more of their richer neigh* 
bours thankfully engaged to fulfil the terms o' 
ti>* Guild, which procured prayers and God'i 
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Invour for them, and assisted in feeding arid 
clothing working people, and their starving 
and shivering children. 

When soon afterwards Mr. Dalton's carriage 
and horses were advertised for sale, and Bessie's 
nurse appeared to answer the door-bell, instead 
of a livery servant who had been accustomed 
to perform that office, many people wondered 
at his parsimony, and thought it a pity to bring 
up Bessie in such narrow ideas, and deprived 
of her just advantages. Paul Richards and 
his wife went to thank him with tears in their 
eyes, for what had cost him dearer than they 
had been aware of. He smiled, and said it 
was no sacrifice at all, for it gave him greater 
pleasure than all the horses and carriages in 
the world. They then offered him their eldest 
boy, for no wages, to serve at table and do the 
house work, but this also he would not accept, 
assuring them that a footman in livery was not 
at all necessary to his happiness. 

Paul, then, seeing that no human return 
could be made, took his wite and children to St. 
Barnabas, and kneeling in the midst of them 
»t the altar of the Blessed Sacrament, offered 
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up the Sacrifice which was celebrating, and a 
devout Communion ; praying that he who in 
feeding the hungry had fed our blessed Lord, 
might himself be fed with imperishable bless- 
ings. Who can doubt that such prayer would 
be heard? 



" 3 mas tiring mi tp gniiB m tafefc" 

" And was it for this that I brought ye from 
your own mountain-land, far, far across the 
snow-peaks of the Alps, my beautiful boy I my 
own dearest Luigi ! and thought to see ye grow 
rich in your manly age ? And now your eyes 
are dim and sunk, and your long hair matted 
and tangled, and I shall see you die before my 
face! Would, Blessed Mary, that we were 
back on the mountains of Savoy ! " 

" Oh, mother ! do not speak of Savoy ! If 
you knew how I pine, how I thirst for those 
sunny hills ! One draught of that air, one 
mouthful of snow would cure me ! Mother, 
my heart is burning with thirst ! give me- ■ 
give me something to drink 1 " 
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"My child, I cannot; we have walked as far 
as we can, and there is no house, no human 
being in sight; the sun beats down hotly on 
your head. God help us! I must either leave 
you, or see you die before my eyes." 

" Mother, my brain is on fire! Drink! drink I 
Oh ! would I might have but one mouthful of 
snow I I see all those mountains of Coire, and 
the red sun rise on the peaks. I hear the tinkle 
of the herds winding up the mountain, and 
the call of the maidens. I hear the water 
rushing down the rocks ! Water, water.! Ah, 
there is the Angelus-bell ! Mother, kiss me ! 
the angels are coming to fetch me away ! " 

'Resa hung over the boy, and looked into 
his dark and burning eyes, over which the film 
of death was apparently stealing. His glazed 
forehead and dry parched lips showed the fever 
that raged in his veins. He was her last tie 
to this world, the last bond which had kept 
her heart from bursting beneath the weight o, 
suffering and poverty she had gone through, 
since she came to England. The poor Savoy- 
ard's dream of England is of a land of plenty 
»nd of gold— of generous hospitality and last 
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ing friends. 'Resa came with her three boy 
to realize something for her parents and hei 
own old age. In London they landed, and it 
the chill of that gloomy and vitious atmos- 
phere, her dreams of happiness were soon 
changed into fears of every kind. Tne boys 
hired themselves, as is the Savoyard's custom, 
to an Italian image seller and maker, who treat- 
ed them harshly, and wrung from them all 
their hard-won gains, excepting the barest pit- 
tance, which, without their mother's exertions, 
would not have kept the family from starving! 
Besides this, if they did not fill up a certain 
sum every day, he beat them cruelly. Two 
of the boys fell victims to their master's fiend- 
ish avarice, in different ways. Jacobi, or as his 
brothers called him, " Gobi," a gentle bright- 
haired creature, as sunny, and joyous, and vari- 
able, as the skies of his own Savoy— drooped, 
and wasted, and at last died in his mother's 
arms— like a flower struck by the frost, which 
droops its head and withers away. When the 
work*hour,e shell was carried carelessly away 
by two paur.ers, and laid in the unseemly mould 
of a London church-yard, heedlessly and hast- 
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Uy committed to its kindred ashes in the rain 
by an over-worked Protestant curate, and she 
thought of the Processional Cross — the Holy 
Litanies — the pious charity of her own Con- 
fraternity — 'Resa thought she had drank nearly 
to the dregs the chalice of suffering. But 
there were still some drops und rained. Her 
eldest boy, Pepe, sturdy, proud, and passionate, 
resisted for a long time the cruelty and injus- 
tices heaped upon him ; but at last the bitter- 
ness of his heart overflowed ; on being struck 
by his master one day, on returning from a 
weary and unsuccessful walk through the great- 
er part of London, he suddenly seized the board 
on which he had been carrying his images, and 
aimed at him a blow which brought him to 
the ground gushing with blood. Frightened 
for his own safety, he fled immediately, joined 
a band of desperate men, some of them his 
own countrymen, who were going into the 
country housebreaking, and was soon after 
taken up and transported for life. Poor Pepe ! 
at home and with thy own schoolmaster and 
priest, thou wouldst have lived honoured and 
respected to a good old age. "Better an> 
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death," as 'Kesa said to the chaplain at th« 
Sardinian chapel, " better any death, than such 
a trial as this." 

She hastened after this, to leave a city 
which had brought her so much misfortune 
and where a curse for every sin seemed to 
have fallen from God, for the punishment of 
its inhabitants. She took with her her only 
remaining child and on a hot dusty day in the 
middle of August, they set out on the Essex 
road, not knowing, and little caring, where it 
would lead to, so that she might meet a 
cheap seaport, and embark for Germany on 
her way home. Luigi had been hardly work- 
ed and poorly fed, and the fear of ill-treatment, 
and close cellars, had worn him down with fever. 
He had his image-board to carry, which was 
all his earthly wealth, and the clothes of his 
mother and himself. She was loaded with 
some articles of furniture. They walked along 
the dusty roads, mile after mile, and life seemed 
to ebb from him at every gasp, but for his mo- 
ther's sake he would not utter a complaint. 
At noon-day his strength gave way, and turn- 
ing his heavy and burning eyes on her, he 
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asked bis mother for something to drink. 
She had nothing, and there was no house at 
which to ask charity ; so the boy, setting his 
images on the ground, sarrk dow a under the 
hedge, faint, and gasping for breath. The 
shaggy dog, who had shared all his wander- 
ings, sat down mournfully by bis master lick- 
ing his hands. 

A fine carriage rolled swiftly by, filled with 
tender-hearted ladies ; but they were too busy 
discussing the Polka to observe our group. A 
large merry riding-party were trooping through 
the drives of the park behind them, and the 
echoes of their ringing laughter reached the 
ears of the agonized mother. Life and death, 
joy and sorrow, lie strangely near each other 
in this world's mysteries. At that moment 
'Resa's hand unconsciously felt for her medal 
(a miraculous medal), and grasping it closely, 
she murmured, " O Mary ! Mother conceived 
without sin, have pity upon us !" — Hark ! that 
was another sound ! a chapel bell, the " Ange- 
lus," which had reached the strained and quiver 
ing nerves of the boy, was borne sweetly on 
the summer air. There must be some house,. 
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draught brought the poor boy to his senses. 
He had nearly died of thirst, but when this 
was satisfied, he sat up and said he could 
go on his journey. The farmer's wife said 
this could not be ; she kept him for several 
days, till they were strong and able to travel. 
When her landlord, who had built the chapel 
and lived ck>se by, hu&rd of their distress, he 
gave them money for their passage. 'Resa 
and Luigi went back and lived to a good old 
age in Savoy ; but they never forgot to pray 
twice a day for the Christian woman, who, 
in i*membering the commands of our Lord, 
had saved a life to be spent in His service. 



u 3 wa ratkrir, mtft p rlotjjA m" 

Mr. Drummond, a rich Liverpool merchant, 
was one day walking quickly through some 
bye-lanes to the Docks, where he had business, 
when his attention was caught by three little 
children, who were crying violently, one of 
them seemed to be hurt, and the two boy« 
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were as much frightened as their sister. *' What 
is the matter, children ? What has happened 

to your sister V 

" She has fallen out of the door, Sir, and 
hurt her shoulder : I think her arm be broken. 1 ' 
Mr. Drummond lifted up the little girl, who 
screamed violently ; he took hold of the arm 
which produced greater shrieks, and some "'' 
the neighbours even gathered to know what 
the matter. Mr. Drummond was in a bur, 
" time and tide wait for no man," and he had 
some invoices of the Ganges, one of his ships, 
to inspect ; nevertheless, he knew that charity, 
even what is called unnecessary charity by 
some (as if any charity could be so), was nevei 
lost, and that do what we will for our neigh- 
bour, our debt towards Our Blessed Lord rp 
mains as large as ever. He, therefore, took 
up the little girl, in spite of her cries, and 
sending one of the bye-standers for a surgeon, 
he walked up the &teep steps of the door-way, 
and laid her on a bed in the only room. And 
what a room ! Some of our excellent ana 
warm-hearted Irish friends, cannot boast of 
eteaiiHness as one of their cliar3/^"- ; "*ic= : and 
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this was certainly not a neat dwelling-place; 
the floor was dirty, not a whole brick could be 
seen, the ceiling was low, and covered with 
mould and smoke; three beds, huddled close 
together at one end of the room, and evidently 
intended for the whole family, a rickety table, 
and two chairs, and a few pans, were all the 
furniture. This was only the effect of poverty, 
and poverty in itself is always a holy and dig- 
nified thing. Our blessed Lord was poor, His 
dear Mother and the Apostles were poor, the 
Church was for a long time poor, and its Head 
was hidden in caves and dens, unknown and 
destitute. Believe me, poverty is a holy and 
a blessed thing ; but there is a sordid beggar- 
liness, a disorder and slovenliness, which poor 
people are very apt to get into, and which they 
persuade themselves is a necessary effect of 
their condition, which is as repulsive as it is 
unnecessary. In this room, for instance, how 
different would have been its effect had the 
beds been clean and smoothly made up, the 
floor well scrubbed, the table and chairs bright, 
the pans stuck up against the wall, and the 
potatoes put into a sack, instead of strewing 
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the floor ! So thought Mr. Drummond, wneu 
he had laid his burden on the unmade bed, 
and after vainly looking for a decent chair, sat 
down on its edge by her, and tried to get from 
her the reason of her accident. It was a very 
common one — Johnny had been building a 
castle with the potatoes, and Mike with his 
father's shillalagh, was going to batter it down. 
The assault was carried on in such right-down 
earnest, that Katie was forced to interfere, to 
save a broken head and black eyes, such as 
might formerly have become Donybrook fair. 
In doing this, she was pushed backwards, and 
fell down the open door into the street. 

" But how is it that you are left alone in 
this manner? Where are your Father and 
Mother, Katie ?" 

" At work, Sir : Father works at the Docks, 
and Mother goes out nursing; she always 
leaves us at home, and we have got nothing 
to do but play." 

"So it seems. And why don't 301: <*o to 
the Convent-school? Don't you know that 
the Sisters of Mercy have lately opened one 
hereabouts V 
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" Yes, Sir ; Mother said we should go, and 
we wanted to go so much, that is, Johnnj and 
f, for Mike says he will never learn any thing 
but sodgering, but we have no clothes to go 
in. This is all the frocks I have, and no pet- 
ticoat, nor shoes or stockings, nor bonnet at 

all." 

Poor Katie's wardrobe was scanty indeed, 

her cotton gown was in holes and dirty, and 

her many-coloured and bruised feet were quite 

bare. It was quite plain, too, that she spoke 

the truth ; her large innocent eyes were still 

full of tears of pain, and an ingenuous blush 

at her own ignorant and destitute condition 

tinged her cheek. The surgeon came in at 

that moment, and put a stop to Mr. Drum- 

mond's questions ; he looked at the shoulder, 

which had really slipped out of its socket, and 

slipped it in again. This painful operation 

the little girl bore with astonishing fortitude, 

and greatly thanked him when it was over, 

and the pain gone. Mr. Drummond then sent 

for a tidy neighbourly body, whom he knew by 

eight, to sit with her, gave her some money to 

get what was necessary, and went oa his way 
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All the time he was mechanically pursuing hia 
business, and while he thoughtfully walked 
homewards, his mind was occupied with one 
idea. He took the same lanes in his way back, 
partly to see Katie and her parents, partly to. 
call on their neighbours, to ascertain if many 
of them were in the same condition. He 
cal.ed at sixteen houses, and found in nearly 
all of them the same case : the children were 
kept at home, and deprived of the inestimable 
blessings of religious instruction, to say nothing 
of regular and orderly habits of living, by the 
■want of clothes. He found Katie better, her 
eyes sparkled with true Irish gratitude when 
he went in, and the rough parents thanked 
him with the good grace of warm and affec- 
tionate hearts. He spoke to them on the 
advantages they missed for their children, by 
allowing them to run wild, and contract all 
kinds of evil habits in idleness. They assured 
him, with tears in their eyes, that they well 
knew the risks their children ran, and how 
they slaved to get the children even food He 
promised to see if any thing could be done, 
and recommended Mary Reilly (the mother) 
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to wash her house and keep it in better order, 
which she promised, and then he wished them 
good night. 

He went home to his own drawing-room, 
and found his four daughters engaged in ; 
various works of fancy, three of them were . 
working tapestry, one was drawing a water- 
coloured landscape. They all were round him 
in a moment, put his easy chair by the fire, 
and poured out his tea. He looked at them 
affectionately ; why should not such bright and 
warm feelings be earnestly employed in God's 
service ? " My dear girls," he began, " I am 
going to beg of you to put away your tapes- 
try and drawing for some time, I want you to 

help me." 

" We are quite ready, Papa ; what can we 

do for you ?" 

" Ready even to put away your screen and 
paintings ?" asked he, smiling ; but added 
more seriously : "It is to perform a religious 
office that I ask this sacrifice. I wish you to 
help me in clothing the naked." 

"How delightful !" " how rejoiced I am T 
u But whore- — how — who — " &c. 
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Mr, Drummond unfolded his plan . he re* 
solved to set apart yearly a certain sum of 
money (exclusive of his other charities) for 
buying clothes for poor children, to he given 
to the most deserving and most needy, with 
regularity and discretion ; he wished to confide 
the distribution of the clothes to his daughters, 
and they should at least superintend, and share 
in the making of them. The two eldest espe- 
cially, entered heartily and sincerely into his 
proposal, and henceforward, together with 
works of fancy and mere amusement, this 
really Catholic family carried on with one 
heart and mind the object so admirably sug- 
gested to their excellent father. He lived t( 
see Katie grow up, an admirable and religious 
daughter and wife ; he lived to see Johnny 
ordained, and sent out as a Missionary Priest 
to New-South-Wales, and full of vears and 
good deeds, he died amid the blessings of the 
children, whom in Christ's name, and for Hii 

*&ke, he had clothed. 

1 
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"3a Ifywm, mil p uisibi mr/ y 

Father Thomas walked up and down the 
broad quays on the banks of the Tagus, which 
pours its brimming waters through the beau- 
tiful city of Lisbon. Lisbon, you know, is in 
Portugal, and Father Thomas was a Portuguese 
monk, full 300 years agone. That matters 
little to us ; in the Church of God there is, as 
it were, no such thing as time. Those who 
are dead and gone are only removed from our 
earthly sight ; the saints are still alive ; and 
they at least, if our faith fails to do so, can 
look forward rejoicingly, over thousands of 
children of God yet unborn. 

The broad and deep blue river was full of 
ships of war, and the noise of preparation was 
heard throughout the vessels, among which 
glided a hundred little boats, carrying provi- 
sions or arms to and from the shore. Every 
where the voice of hammers and malLets re- 
sounded, mixed with the cries of men, and the 
creaking of ropes and yards. A hundred gay 
flags were flying, and the busy men on the 
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shore were shaking hands between whiles with 
their friends, or taking tender leaves of wife 
and child. 

The monk continued a while his measured • 
walk, his eyes fixed alternately on the ground 
and the distant horizon towards the sun, after 
which he seemed in thought to yearn, for - 
anon his lips moved, and his eyes filled with a ■ 
tear, as if something dear to him lay there and 
beckoned to him to come. He shook hands 
with no friend, nor exchanged greeting with 
any of the passing throng; he was a spectator 
in the busy scene of life, not of this world, nor 
having any concern with its affairs, and so he 
walked to and fro, looking through all, and 
above all, just as his eyes gleamed ever over 
the blue Mediterranean to something beyond 
which was unseen. 

At length the greetings were over, the last 
preparations came to a close, the gates of the 
palace opened, and a tide of soldiers and re- 
tainers poured forth. There were trumpet- - 
notes, and clashing eastern music and gay 
banners waving; then came a white horse 
with flowing mane and trappings of silk and 
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gold, to bear the king Sebastian to the shore, 
and the cross was carried before him by ven- 
erable bishops, and a long train of priests fol- 
lowed after with hands upraised in prayer. 
Then the white sails were spread abroad, and 
the ships soon lessened in the distance, till at 
length they looked like the wings of sea gulls 
floating on the dark waters. The quays were 
deserted, and the monk had disappeared. 

Yes, amid all that gay and triumphant pa* 
geant, and hearts beating high with hopes of 
victory over the Moors, there was one who 
shared neither hope nor triumph; but who 
bore a heart calmly fixed, and sternly bent, to 
share in the utmost toils of heavenly love, and 
the utmost pains of the cross. Father Thomas 
sat among the servants and lowest retainers at 
the head of the galley, with a wooden crucifix 
in his hand, and his eyes ever bent forward on 
the track they were pursuing, as if the winds 
themselves were too slow for his ardent desires. 
At length they landed in Morocco ; the king 
immediately gave battle to the Moors, and 
Father Thomas flew from rank to rank, hold- 
ing his crucifix aloft, and urging the soldiers 
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to do their utmost, without fear, in the battle 
for if they conquered, the rewards of victory 
were theirs, but if they were overcome, para- 
dise itself was their glorious meed. Bravely 
they fought and bravely died ; for, alas ! the 
punishment of God, for his own inscrutable 
ends, came upon the Portuguese ; and they 
were routed and slain by the infidel host. 
Father Thomas was wounded, and taken pri- 
soner. They threw him into a dark and poi- 
sonous dungeon, stripped off his habit, and 
cruelly scourged him. And when they left 
him with his wounds festering and bleeding, 
he raised up his hands and praised God for 
His goodness, in that he had aWowed him to 
share the sufferings of Christ. The next day 
they tormented him again, and the next too, 
till his life was well nigh gone ; and then they 
removed him to a pleasaut room, and brought 
him rich food and wine, and wicked compa- 
nions to tempt him to change his faith, and 
become, like them., an infidel. "Take me 
back to my dungeon," he said; " let me again 
be scourged and racked, for better are ten 
thousand times such torments, than one mo 
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meet of blasphemy of Christ." The Moors< 
enraged, cast him again into his dungeon, and 
being exhausted with their own wickedness, 
they left him " for a season " in peace. 

Father Thomas was not slow to make use 
of this blessing; he rose up, forgetting his 
wounds, and went about the prison from ce'l 
to cell, washing and dressing the other pris 
oners' wounds (for there were many with 
him), begging food for them, and, above all, 
instructing them and preparing them for 
death, or submission to God's will. Like an 
angel, he moved here and there, the crucifix 
ever in his hand, the love of Christ burning 
in his heart, ministering to and consoling 
them all. And after a time, they allowed him 
to go out into the country and visit the other 
Christian captives, who were scattered through 
the neighbouring villages, dying without help, 
cr a word of Christian comfort, and their 
bodies cast out by the Moors to be eaten by 
dogs Father Thomas was moved to deepest 
compassion by their wretched condition; his 
loving heart bled and died for their sorrows, 
hip ardent charity consumed him day and 
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night, so that his own miseries and crosses 
■were quite forgotten in his love for them; lie 
travelled hither and thither, begging and im- 
ploring for food and clothing and medicine, 
which he then took back and gave to each. 
Every day was spent in this manner: first, 
after his own devotions, he visited the sick 
and heard confessions, exhorting to patience 
and a good life, and impressing on all the 
worth and value of sufferings, for which he 
had such love, that to be without them, to 
him was death. Then he instructed the igno- 
rant, and children, for whom he had great 
tenderness and love; then he went out wan- 
dering through the country for alms, exposed 
to all weathers and burning heats, and insults 
from the Moors, who knew he was a Chris- 
tian; then he visited the neighbouring sick, 
and heard their confessions, also instructing 
them; and when he came back worn down 
and wearied, he refused often to take food or 
rest, till he had again gone his rounds through 
the prison. Such an one could not long be 
forgotten : some great nobles of Portugal, and 
some ladies, who knew and loved this saintly 
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hermit, offered great ransom of gold and 
" jewels for the captive monk ; and the Moors 
listened to the proposal, and offered Father 
" Thomas to cross the blue Mediterranean, and 
" go back to his own Christian land. The tears 
might then come into his eyes, remembering 
. that fair land, and its earnest faith ; the towers 
- of its glorious Churches might well rise before 
him ; where from year to year for so many 
centuries, Sacrifice and prayer had gone up to 
Heaven, like clouds of incense at even-tide 
service. If such thoughts, as well they might, 
. rose up before him, one glance at his Crucifix 
dispersed them all, for he answered immedi- 
ately, that he should be glad and thankful to 
have such ransom paid, for there were many 

captives among the Christians, but for him- 
self, he had vowed to live and die among the 
Moors, for the sake of those who were bound. 

He well knew what he undertook in this 
vow; he well knew that such a life followed 
closely on the footsteps of Christ, in all its 
poverty, its ceaseless toil, its agony, its daily 
death. Such an one must be baptized with 
His baptism, and drink of His hitter chalice. 
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ft was for this that Father Thomas embraced 
such a cross, drinking deeper and deeper of 
its sufferings and its wounds. As he drew 
near to the Heavenly crown in his labours 
among the poor captives, he doubled his fasts, 
his disciplines, his heavy penances; the more 
was he purified by Divine love, the more vile 
did he conceive himself. Lent came, and 
every day of that holy Season Father Thomas 
preached, holding up his Crucifix with severe 
warnings, with gTeater weeping, with more 
intense exhortation as he saw that his end 
drew near, and faith was falling among them 
(what would he have thought now/) and 
Christians were apostatizing, for they were 
impatient of captivity. At the end of Lent, 
his wasted frame gave way, and the sickness 
of death was upon him. On Good Friday, 
the awful day of the finishing of our redemp- 
tion of the Cross, Father Thomas received the 
Last Sacraments, and prepared for his end 
with great devotion and compunction. The 
contrition of great Saints should make na 
tremble. After this, not able to rest in his 
labours, he sent for the Christian captives, and 
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gathering himself up, he fixed upon them his 
eyes kindled with Heavenly fire, and exhorted 
them to persevere, for if captivity on earth 
was hard to bear, what would it be for ever 
ir» hell? Then raising for the last time the 
voice which had never been heard in other 
service but that of God, he prophesied that 
on such a day, if they fainted not, they should 

be free. One more word he said, " Jesus 

Redeemer;" and breathing away his meek 
and ardent soul in that last sound, departed 
to that place where none are bound either to 
Satan, sin, or death, to receive the Crown laid 
up for such as with Divine charity ransom 
both body and soul from chains. 

On the day that he mentioned, the captives 
were set free and returned to their own country 

Note.— Father Thomas, a Hermit of St. Au 
gustine, went to Africa with king Sebastian of 
Portugal, and died in labouring for the captives 
taken by the Moors, in ] 582. The filling up 
of the story is of course purely imaginary, ex- 
cepting the incident on his death-bed. See 
« The Sufferings of Christ," written during hit 
? niiiri*onment. 
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I am sorry to say, ray dear countrymen, that 
he full force of these words of our blessed 
Lord are now partly lost upon you. I say, I 
am sorry ; because good as it may seem to 
vou to have comfortable cottages, and dwell- 
ings, and gardens, and patches of potatoe- 
ground, and friends and neighbours round you, 
(which, are all, no doubt, blessings from the 
hand of God, and to be thankful for), yet in 
many senses there was once a different arid 
holier habit or custom among us, which has 
been lost by the sins of our unhappy forefath- 
ers, and which gave the opportunity of realizing 
that we are strangers and wanderers in this 
" valley of tears ; " I mean the pious custom 
of Pilgrimage, in which Englishmen took a 
particular dress, and a staff in their hands, and 
went forth, like the apostles, without " purse 
or scrip," without " two coats," and with san- 
dalled feet, to visit some holy place in other 
lands, either in greater devotion to God and 
His saints, or in penance for their sins. Rom^ 
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of course, next to Jerusalem, was the grand 
meetkig-place of these wanderers. Here they 
fed their minds upon the deeds of the planters 
of the Church, the holy apostles, and theii 
prince, St. Peter. There, in rememberino- hii 
denial, they called to mind their own sins, and, 
like him, " wept bitterly " — there, picturing to 
themselves the sudden conversion of St. Paul 
from a raging persecutor into a glorious apos- 
tle, they tremblingly applied his words to them- 
selves, "I am the chief of sinners," and thanked 
Gvd for His mercies, new every morning, in 
opening their hearts to His unmerited grace. 
There, too, they sought and obtained strength 
at tb.e tombs of many thousand martyrs, to 
bear, m was necessary in those warlike times 
the sewn and ill-usage of wicked and powerful 
princes, who often hindered their journey, and 
even seized on them, in hopes of getting ran- 
som from their own king, or their friends and 
relations. 

Before the unhappy so-called Reformation 
had torn our island from the arms of her 
Mother the Church Catholic, (but it already 
began to be laid waste by cruel wars and geD- 
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eral discontents, so that the judgment of God 
might seem to be approaching), four pilgrims 
Bet out from one of the northern counties to 
travel to Rome. These were a father, Miles 
Norton, his wife, Margaret, and his two chil- 
dren, Humphrey and Christopher, about eight 
and ten years old. Miles was a strong stout 
Englishman,with a broad brown face and hearty 
voice ; his wife was a homely excellent soul, 
but what is usually called " dull ; " the children 
were very unlike each other, one was bold and 
mischievous, the other mild and thoughtful. 
Miles had lived a wildish life in his youth ; he 
had been a soldier, and then a forest-keeper to 
the Earl of Surrey in Nottinghamshire, where 
he had as often shared in the poaching feats 
of the deer-stalkers, as guarded his master's 
property. But it chanced at length that Miles 
had a terrible fever, brought on by wading up 
to the chest through a river on a winter's night: 
and he was brought low, and at death's door, 
and made contrite and humble. Night after 
night he lay tossing on a sleepless and delirious 
bed , calling to mind his evil and dangerous 
life, and the time lost and gone for ever. At 
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that time there were some good Friars in 
England, of the order of St. Francis, called 
Capuchins, and these Capuchins went about 
preaching in the open air, and bidding people 
remember God's judgments, and repent. They 
were of great use in rousing and warning care- 
less livers, who fancied they were going on 
very well because they did not commit mortal 
sins, and in showing that this half-dead state 
was the most dangerous of any, because full 
of delusion. One of these Capuchins was sent 
by the parish Priest to see Miles Norton, and 
he heard all he had to tell him with great at- 
tention, and then gave him instruction and con- 
solation. He advised him to take a vow, if 
he recovered, to make a pilgrimage to Rome, 
which was a difficult and dangerous thing, and 
there to renounce his bad companions, (which 
would be easier at a distance), and to resolve 
sincerely to begin a new life. Miles took the 
vow willingly, though Margaret said something 
about leaving their cottage and garden to be 
destroyed and run wild ; silencing her by say- 
ing, that H was better to lose the world and 
gain their souls, instead of going on as they 
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had hitherto done. Soon after he had made 
the vow, Miles began to recover, and in a short 
time he was able to get about again. Some 
of his old friends then began to visit him, for 
he had seen nothing of them during the fever 
and to talk of some future exploits, when ha 
should be well enough. They were much as- 
tonished when he told them of his intention, and 
told him he was frightened into it by the monk, 
whom he should have laughed at. Miles was 
firm ; and when they saw that he did not care 
for their jeers they left him, wishing him joy 
of his expedition. Miles went into his cham- 
ber, and knelt down to ask strength to set at 
nought the scoff of evil men, as our dear Lord 
despised the shame of the cross, and recommend- 
ing himself to SS. Peter and Paul, he prepar- 
ed to leave his home and his native land. 
To island-men this is alwavs very difficult, as 
they become more strongly attached to it, 
perhaps, than others who can more easily 
move ; but still the unity of the Church 
made it a very different thing then to what it 
is now. Miles and his family set forth one 
bright autumn day, carrying with them only 
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what was necessary for three days, trusting 
like true pilgrims, to Providence for the 
rest; and having heard Mass and confessed 
themselves, tJiey started for the coast, intend- 
ing to go through Switzerland, and across 
Mount St. Bernard. There were no railroads 
then, nor any ways of travelling quickly ; and 
if there had been, Miles would not have used 
them. They were to go the whole distance 
on foot, by little and little, as their strength 
would allow. Sometimes, when Margaret 
was nearly worn out, and the children wanted 
food, Miles felt as if his faith was nearly fail- 
ing him, but he repeated always the twenty- 
second Psalm, "The Lord is my Shepherd," 
and was cheered again. Margaret, too, be- 
came every day more pious and docile, which 
was a great blessing and help to him. He 
had formerly been rough and surly with her, 
but when he became gentle she listened to 
him, and left off being obstinate and sullen. 
So their pilgrimage became exactly like the 
spiritual advancement of the soul. Every 
day's journey brought them nearer to their 
goal, and trained them to a better frama 
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of mind. Sometimes other pilgrims joined 
them, very pious and holy persons, who talk- 
ed with them, and helped them on ; and 
sometimes they were able to help others who 
were v.ck or lamed, so that a blessing came 
upon them for their charity. At length they 
came into the Swiss mountains, the Alps, 
which are covered with snow all the year 
round, and it began to be very cold, and hard 
work to travel, for it was late in the year, 
and a severe winter. The children felt the 
cold bitterly, and walking could not warm 
them. Margaret gave them her wrapper, and 
the cold made her ill. Miles was nearly in 
despair. They struggled on up the roots of 
St. Bernard, over which the road (such as it 
was) lay. It was only a track, which could 
not be seen at night without a guide. Sud- 
denly a howling wind was heard, sweeping 
like thunder up the mountain ; and while 
they stood still under a rock, not able to 
stand against the hurricane, and shaking for 
fear, it began to snow so fast that they were 
blinded. In a few minutes Miles went out to 
try to face the storm, but, behold ! the track 
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was entirely swept away ! it was c/ne dazzling 
blank of snow ! It was an awful moment — • 
huge rocks stood on either side the way, and 
the snow gathered on them, fell down now and 
then in great masses, which would bury a man 
alive. There was no shelter — no sound, (for 
the wind was lulled) save the distant voice of 
those rolling snow heaps, called Avalanches, 
and the face of heaven was quite hid by the 
fast-falling silent flakes. Miles felt an ice-cold 
chill sink on his heart as he stood there and 
thought of his wife and little ones ahout to 
perish. He recurred again to his favourite 
psalm, and thought this was indeed the " val- 
ley of the shadow of death," where, however, 
the " rod and staff of God " could still give 
comfort. " I deserve Thy rod and Thy chas- 
tisements, O my God," he murmured, "yet 
send me Thy staff, that we may yet serve 
thee, for we are friendless and houseless stran- 
gers in the land ; " and as he so said, he felt 
a renewal of faith and hope within him. He 
went back, and bidding his wife and children 
creep under the rock as far as they possibly 
could, he covered them up and left them, re- 
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solving to pursue, with his utmost caution, the 
upward path, to try to obtain some human 
shelter. He toiled on, using his pilgrim's staff 
as a feeler, lest he should be led into precipices 
and holes, struggling through the deep snow 
and at times almost losing hope and going back 
to die with them. At last he came to a dead 
stop ; his staff warned him that he was wrong. 
On every side there were precipices of unknown 
depth, except one, which was a perpendicular 
wall of rock ; he could neither go backwards 
nor forwards, and death stared him in the face. 
Miles was a brave man, and stout of heart, but 
the tears gushed from his eyes as he saw the 
hopelessness of his position. He sunk down 
on his knees, preparing to depart, when across 
the death-like air came a distant sound of a 
convent bell ! O joy ! there may still be hope 
Miles raised himself up, and shouted with al 
his strength the shrill cry which he had learnt 
in tnat wild region. Again he heard the bell, 
louder, quicker — they have heard him ! Again 
he shouted, till he was exhausted, and sunk 
down on the snow. He heard voices — he saw 
%gbfe~-b) felt friendly hands lifting him up. 
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and pouring wine down his throat — he revived 
*tnd saw the friendly faces of monks, the monks 
of the Benedictine abbey of St. Bernard, which 
had been built upon the mountain to gift- 
shelter to the wandering stranger. In a little 
time he was able to explain his condition to 
the brethren, and to implore them to save his 
wife and children. He himself, though they 
urged him not, led them back to the spot 
where he had left them. A large heap of 
snow had covered them entirely, and they 
were sleeping what would have become the 
sleep of death, if God had not sent them 
timelv succour. Before long thev were wel- 
corned into the hall of the monastery ; and 
when they saw the blazing fire, were refreshed 
with food, and taken to rest "bv the charitable 
monks, they could only wonder and weep at 
being restored so unexpectedly to life, and at 
finding a home in the wilderness. The monks 
kept them several days with brotherly hospi- 
tality, and then speeded them on their way 
with fo6d, and wine, and many blessings. 

Miles performed the rest of his pilgrimage 
in safety. He stayed some time at Rome, and 
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oecame a solid and spiritual Catholic; and 
leaving one of the boys there by his own de* 
sire to be educated, he came back to England, 
and lived honoured and respected to a ripe 
old age, with his wife and youngest boy. 

If you, my dear friends, say, we cannot do 
like this, nor in any way follow such an exam- 
ple, because, no pilgrims come to our island, 
and not many strangers, I shall say, that in 
every age, and time, and country, something 
like this can be followed. Many a pool 
wretch lies down houseless at night, and ex- 
posed to many dangers, from the want of a 
house, especially in towns. Look at harvest- 
time ; at all events many a poor Irish brother 
may then claim his share in our Lord's words, 
and beg you to take in the stranger, and re- 
ceive a blessing. Many a time, if you watch 
closely, you will find opportunities, if not of 
literally following our Lord's commands, yet 
of performing them in spirit ; and He who 
regards the heart and intention, will bestoM 
upon you a corresponding reward. 
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It is common enough to hear that England 
Ls the finest country in the world. We have 
all of us repeated tins so often, that every one 
of us believes it, and would be highly offended 
to be told any thing of a contrary nature, dero- 
gating from our "national dignity." Amongst 
the things we pride ourselves most upon, are 
our commerce and manufactures. These are 
assuredly very vast and very surprising. It is 
very wonderful to hear how many bales of 
cotton are yearly imported, and how much 
raw material is worked up in that time, and 
how many hands are at work to meet the de- 
mand. Especially is it astonishing to witness 
the machinery by which these things are 
effected, and to see machines making machines 
(as at Sharp and Roberts's at Manchester), 
which strikes one always with a peculiar and 
fearful feeling. When our wonder and admi- 
ration are a little subsided, or rather, when we 
oegin to look deeper into the matter, and to 
consider the life which animates this great 
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body of industry — the human masses, as they 
are called — which, however, are made up of 
thousands of individual hearts, and individual 
souls, our wonder is changed into a mixture 
of pity and fear. What is the real condition 
of these hearts and souls ? What constitutes 
their happiness? What are they taught? 
What do they know ? How do they feel ? 
Do they know who, and what, and whence 
they are, and what they are sent into this 
world for ? They themselves will tell us, per- 
haps, something about being the " majority," 
the "basis of government," and "the voice 
which guides the higher classes ; " they would 
tell us of their " rights," and the "justice which 
is owed them in political privileges." This 's 
not at all what we wish to hear. Our business 
is with their souls. It is of more consequence 
to make sure of citizenship in the " New Jeru- 
salem," that is, in the Church of God, than to 
obtain any amount of political privileges here. 
James Howitt worked in Savage ? s Brass 
Foundry at Birmingham. He was a good 
workman, regular, and sober in his habits, and 
always laid up part of his earnings in the Sa 
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wrings' Bank. He came at last to be head-man 
in his department, and Mr. Savage always gave 
him the orders for those things which required 
the most delicate workmanship. Hovvitt was 
a fine upright good-humoured looking man j 
and on Sundays and holidays, when he was 
dressed in his best, created great admiration 
among his acquaintance, and was always the 
first at their glee-meetings and matches. 
Among other accomplishments, James had the 
gift of a coarse and ready eloquence, or fluency 
of speech, which led him to try his hand at 
town and parliament elections, and so forth, 
with great applause and no small self-satisfac- 
tion. In a short time Howitt was led on to 
join in political unions, and such societies ; 
which might not be very objectionable, some 
would say, though it caused him several times 
to be absent on foundry-clays, and some of his 
work was ill done. On one occasion Mr. Sa- 
vage was vexed, and spoke sharply to him, 
Howitt, who had been declaiming the evening 
before on the equal rights of peer and peasant, 
found it difficult to command his temper. lie 
answered in a surlv manner; was afterwards 
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sorry, but ashamed to own it ; and fretted by 
the conflict in his own mind, grew pettish and 
irritable. Some of his companions, afraid of 
losing their favourite orator, persuaded him to 
go with them to a large public-house room, 
where many used to meet at night, and where 
they induced him to drink and play also a little. 
When he was a little elevated by spirits and 
success, they took him off to a meeting to be 
held that night. Howitt found himself voted 
to the chair, and made a most brilliant speech 
amid the acclamation of the room. After the 
meeting came social drinking, and after that, 
resolutions, <fcc, and Howitt found himself 
voted unanimously chairman and collector for 
the ensuing month. He could not, draw back ; 
his pride was flattered, his ambition was ex- 
cited. The house of commons flutteredVibre 
his eyes ; he might become the popular mem- 
ber and "people's man." He went to the 
brass foundry next morning, and work and his 
paper-cap appeared to James the very dullest 
and most debasing things imaginable. The 
divinely-given and honourable office of a la* 
hovrer and artizan, honest and healthy toil, 
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.ppeared to his feverish mind revol tang and 
grilling. In this mood he went to bis work 
late and slowly ; it was teddy and ill done. 
Mr. Savage came m looking very grave ; m a 
few words he told Howitt that he should em- 
ploy him no longer ; that his character was 
gone, and that he could not encourage a 
drinking and idle foreman in his manufactory. 
Mr Savage added a few short but kind words 
on the danger Howitt ran, and the evil courses 
he was coming to ; and then, paying h.m his 

wages, bade him good morning. 

Some months ago these words would have 
sunk deep into Hewitt's heart ; for though he 
was proud and obstinate, he had warm and 
generous feelings. He was a Catholic and 
Lortirg at stated times to the Holy Sacra- 
ment, had often learnt on examining his con- 
duct, to mistrust his natural impetuosity, tie 
was now full of his own consequence; he 
heard the advice with contempt, and taking up 
his money, he hummed the au of a Charte 
son-*, and marched out of the foundry His 
friends, however, did not view the matter in 
ouite the same light ; they saw that How.tl 
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had lost a good thing, and was getting out of 
favour. As long as "his money lasted not a 
few stayed with him, keeping up his spirits with 
good speeches and songs, and encouraging him 
to idle away his chance of a good situation. 
He joined with one of them at cards in a bond 
for a bad debt, for which his friend was ar- 
rested, and Howitt forced to pay. To do this 
he was obliged to sell his clothes and most of 
his furniture to escape imprisonment, and sat 
down in his dismantled room alone, and at 
last sobered and in his right senses. 

He thought over what was to be done, and 
went out to try to get some kind of work; 
for he knew that he was a good workman, 
and could command good wages. He found, 
however, that his character, exaggerated and 
painted in the worst colours, had gone before 
him. He was looked upon with dislike and 
suspicion, as a great talker and meddler, and 
refused employment on one pretense or ano- 
ther. At last he got a promise of a month's 
trial in a small establishment, very inferior to 
his wishes, and tired out, he turned home- 
wards. He had to pa*s the door of the very 
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driukiiig-room which had been tbo first scene 
of his misfortunes. The light streamed out 
on the dark pavements, and the joyous sound 
of music and laughter gushed through the 
open door. Howitt paused— should he go in 
or not? He would only peep through the 
window, and see who was there. He accord- 
ingly peeped in, and was immediately hailed 
by two of the worst of his former companions. 
They dragged him in, and challenged him to 
drink and play at a game with them. He 
had only two shillings in his pocket, and re- 
fused. They mocked at him coarsely, till, 
stung by their jests, he stayed. He lost his 
two shillings, and was met by insulting laugh- 
ter. He rushed to the door, blind with rage 
and remorse, and ran hastily down the street. 
It so happened that one of the gas-pipes had 
been taken up there and left in the street, with 
a large hole, and a heap of rubbish, over which 
Howitt in his anger stumbled. He fell into 
the hole, and in his fall broke his leg. He 
lay there groaning for a long time, till a po- 
liceman found and toak him up. He was 
carried home, and after a few questions and a 
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.ittle curiosity, was left to his own reflections 
It is easy to imagine what those were — hia 
whole life — his lost time — his wasted strength 
his ahused gifts — rose up, one by one, before 
him, till lie covered his face with his hands, 
and fairly hurst into tears. He was roused by 
a gentle rustling near his hed, and starting, he 
saw the compassionate face of a Sister of Mercy 
from a neighbouring convent gazing at him 
At first he felt ashamed — the shame of pride 
— but a better feeling was waked in his heart, 
when the sister spote mildly but searchingly 
of his accident and its causes, and his life ; he 
truly toiS her of his folly, and his contrition ; 
and she gave him, at the same time, Christian 
rebuke and consolation. Another Sister soon 
entered with the surgeon, who examined How- 
itt's leg. Tt was a compound fracture; and 
though it could be set, the surgeon thought he 
would be lame for life. This was terrible news 
for a proud young man in the prime of health 
and strength, and vain of his appearance; but 
Howitt bore it after a while with fortitude, and 
after some attendance of the Sisters with hu- 
mility. After his leg was set, however, the 
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pain and inflammation brought on a fever, 
which reduced him to the brink of the grave. 
Then it was that James clearly saw and bitterly 
acknowledged his abuse of God's mercies to 
him. The Sister who had appeared like an 
angel of mercy first by his bed-side, and who 
was long versed in the offices of consolation, 
with unwearied efforts, turned the bitterness 
of his contrition into a calm and lasting sense 
of sorrow for his past life— that sorrow which 
gives promise of wholesome fruits — amend- 
ment and reconciliation with God. Howitt 
had lived like many others; not altogether 
badly, but carelessly. He had shrunk of late 
from confession, and left off also frequent com- 
. munion. He heartily promised to lead a new 
i life, if it should please God to raise him up 
I from his sick bed, and he kept his word. He 
got up from that bed lame for life, pale, and 
looking like an old man ; but there was calm- 
ness in his eye, and true peace in his heart 
He could no longer follow his old employment, 
bo he opened a small school ; and with the 
help of the clergy of the town, and the Sisters, 
maintained himself sufficiently. He smiled 
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when his friends pitied bis dull life, and nevei 
ceased to thank God for his sickness, and the 
invaluable blessings which his accident and 
the Sisters of Mercy had brought him. 



" Mi mm wtM ta 95wij tjn fci." 

Richard Watson was a poor watchmaker at 
Preston. He had a little shop in which he 
worked all day whenever he could get any 
thing to do, and one little garret to sleep in, 
and take his poor meals. He had been brought 
up well and was a good workman, but one 
thing had gone wrong after another : his bro- 
ther had broken after getting him to be bound 
for him, and gone off to America with the 
money with which he should have paid his 
Jebtb , so poor Richard was forced to lower 
his notions of taking a smart shop and having 
a thriving business, and took to making but- 
tons and trinkets, and merding old watches 
and clocks for poor folks instead. Richard 
was a light-hearted, cheerful soul ; bis whistl* 
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and his song poured forth day after d*y from 
his open shop-front, and many a one stopped 
to listen to his rich manly voice, as '£ trolled 
forth some old English ballad, or litany, or 
solemn chant (in all of which he was well 
versed), as he bent over his spirit-lamp and 
pincers. His pockets to be sure were light, 
and his cupboard often empty, but Kiehard 
was a good man, really and practically pious ; 
so he took it for granted he was to serve God 
in poverty and in a lowly station, and he sub- 
mitted cheerfully and learnt great and real 
humility. This kind of disposition is very 
beautiful. It is not only the rich who are fond 
of the world, nor the noble who are proud, 
ror the indulged who are fond of pleasure. 
These sins belong to all classes and all condi- 
tions, and it is rare to find in any one a single 
and disengaged heart such as Richard Wat- 
son's. There was one thing, however, which 
reaUy lay at times heavy on it, and at such 
times his voice would falter, the song was 
checked, and large tears gathered in his eyes. 
Richard had no relations, and nc very intimate 
friends in the world, except the worthless bro- 
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ther in America. The people lie knew beet 
were as Door as himself, and Richard had a 
real horror of dying in the workhouse. Often 
and often he tried to save a few shillings for 
his burial, looking forward to days when he 
could no longer work ; but some illness or 
want of work, which, alas ! became more 
frequent as Preston spread and increased, 
and many richer competitors took the bread 
out of his mouth, always exhausted the little 
fund, and the work of providing had to begin 
again afresh. Preston grew and spread indeed, 
and many a richer Catholic came there, and 
many poor ones came in shoals from Ireland, 
and throve and prospered, while Richard went 
down the hill in spite of all his exertions. His 
shop grew more shabby, his spirit-lamp was 
less often lit, and the cheerful voice of the 
honest artisan was more often silent ; for his 
poverty became more pressing, and his fears 
of a workhouse burial more real and likely to 
prove truth. At last, after rent had been 
called for in yain many tiroes, the landlord 
gave Watson notice to quit, for he was going 
to get a new lodger; adding, in what was 
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meant to be kindness : " You had much better 
go to the workhouse at once, instead of starv- 
ing here." 

"Easy said," thought Richard, "by those 
that have not to try what it is.' To the 
workhouse however he went; and he found, 
true enough, plenty to eat— and good food, 
quiet and cleanliness, and time to himself. 
He thought, though his joyous song was 
hushed, that he might even grow reconciled 
to the life if it was the will of God, but he 
could not get reconciled to the death, and the 
workhouse funeral. Every time a poor pauper 
was carried out in that rough unpainted shell, 
and laid in the cheerless, heathen-looking 
Ceroetry, where all kinds of belief and no be- 
lief were mingled together in utter confusion 
and with the same mockery of religious rite, 
Richard turned pale, and felt deeply in his 
heart that a poor Catholic cannot now in 
England claim even his last resting-place^ in 
his native soil. Long poverty and struggling 
with cares had made deeper inroad into his 
constitution than he knew of, asd very soon 
the wearying cough and restless nights began 
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to show that consumption was making 1 daily 
ravages in his tall thin frame. One day that 
he was worse than usual, and lying on his 
bed, after spitting blood, a friendly voice greet- 
ed him, and some one took him by the hand. 
He looked up gratefully, and saw a gentleman 
dressed in a long, dark-blue, camlet gown, with 
a large cross hung by a red ribbon round his 
neck, his face was very cheerful and pleasant, 
and beamed with compassionate charity. 

" How are you, Watson — how long have 
you been ill ? " 

" Two months, Sir, about ; and I don't 
think I shall recover now." 

" God's will be done !" answered he : " You 
are not afraid to die ?" 

" No, Sir ;" answered Richard humbly. " I 
have great hopes of God's mercy, and tried to 
live again that day, but — " 

"But what? Speak to me as a friend." 

Eichard paused a moment, and then said 
W I have great dread of dying here, Sir, and 
that weighs on my mind ; I dare say it ia 
foolish, but I can't bear the thoughts of a 
Workhouse burial" 
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'Well, ray good fellow, set your mind at 
ease on that point. Do you see my dress ? I 
am one of a Confraternity lately established 
for visiting the sick and burying the dead. 
We have bought a good piece of land near 
the church of SS. Peter and Paul, and we 
o-ive to everv poor Catholic who cannot afford 
it, a Christian burial. I promise you, if you 
do not recover, to lay you myself in the grave 
in a CathoKc manner. So now prepare either 
to live or die, as it pleases God, without farther 
concern on the matter." 

Richard's mind was indeed set at rest by 
the Christian charity of his friend, who came 
every day to see him till he died, which 
was in about three weeks afterwards. The 
whole Confraternity then came to bury him. 
They washed and dressed the body, placed 
it in a suitable coffin marked with a brazen 
cross, and covered with a cloth also embroider 
ed with a large cross in the middle. The mem- 
bers of the Confraternity (many of them gen- 
tlemen) attended the coffin and followed it two 
and two, dressed m dark blue habits with scar- 
let ribbons and crosses. Two Priests walked 
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Defore it, in front of whom were carried a pro- 
cessional cross and lighted candles, by three 
Acolytes, attended by twelve Choristers, two 
and two and two, chanting the Litany for th 
Dead. The foremost of the Confraternity, 
immediately behind the coffin, carried the 
oanner of the brethren — Our Lord rising from 
the tomb. The poor watchmaker was the 
first whom the devout and Catholic proces- 
sion had borne to the grave, and when they 
had wound up the rising ground to the burial- 
place (walled round and decorated with sim- 
ple carved stone crosses), and laid the remains 
of the pious and humble artisan in the dust, 
with ancient and holy prayers, they all felt 
that it was indeed a solemn and charitable 
deed to bury the friendless and penniless dead. 




A CHILD'S FAITH 



* 



I knew a widow very poor, 
Who four small children had; 

The eldest was but six years old, 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiPd, 

To feed her children four ; 
An honest pride the woman felt, 

Though she was very poor. 

To labour she would leave her home— 

For children must be fed ; 
And glad was she when she could buy 

A shilling's worth of bread 

And this was all the children had 

On any day to eat ; 
They drank their water, ate their hread> 

But never tasted meat. 

One day when snow was falling fast, 

And piercing was the air 5 
I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were 



A child's faith. 

Ere long I reach'd their cheeuless home, 
'Twas search'd by every breeze ; 

When, going in the eldest child 
I saw upon its knees. 

. paused to listen to the boy — 

He never raised his head, 
But still went on and said, " Give us 

This day our daily bread." 

I waited till the prayer was said, 

Still listening as he pray'd ; 
And when he rose, I asked him why 

The Lord's prayer he had said. 

" Why, Sir ," said he, " this morning, when 

My mother went away. 
She wept because she said she tad 

No bread for us to-day. 

•• She said, we children now must starve, 

Our father being dead ; 
And then I told her not to cry 

For I could get some bread. 

*• * Our father,' Sir," the prayer begins, 
Which made me think that He> 

As we have got ne» father here, 
Would our kind VM\ er h*^ 
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" And then, you know, the prayer, Sk too 

Asks God for bread each day ; 
So in the corner, Sir, I went, 

And that's what made me pray ! " 

I quickly left that wretched room, 

And went with fleeting feet, 
And very soon was back again 

With food enough to eat. 



u 



I thought God heard me," said the boy, 
1 answered with a ix>d ; 
eo«ld not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child's faith in God. 




TEE DYING CHILD. 

* Oh, mother, what brings music here 

Now listen to the song* 
So soft, so s-weet, so beautiful 

The night winds bear along ! * 

" My child, I only hear the wind, 
As with a mournful sound 

It wanders mid the old oak trees, 
And strews their leaves around.'* 

And dimmer grew his heavy eyes, 
His face more deadly fair, 

And down dropt from his infant hand 
His book of infant prayer. 

" I know it now, my mother dear. 
That song for me is given ; 

It is the angel's choral hymn, 
That welcomes me to heaven." 
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